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KEY ECONOMIC I 


MALI - BASI 


1975-450MF 
1976-49CMF 
1977-470MF 
1978-440MF 
1979-425. 8MF 
1980-423MF = 
1981-543MF 

1982-710MF = 


Area and Population 


Area Ls 
Population growth 2s 
Population 6. 
Population density 56 


NDICATORS 
C DATE 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
= $1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 


240,710 square kilometers 

8 percent (1980 IBRD Estimate) 
8 million (1981 IBRD Estimate) 
5 persons per square kilometer 


Exchange Rate: US $1.00 = 701MF (March 1983) 


All values in U.S. $ million and re 
otherwise indicated. 


Income, Production, Employment 


GNP at current prices 

Per capita GNP current 
prices (S$) 

Rate of growth in real GNP 


Indices: Base Year = 100 
(1969) 


Industrial production 

Average wage per annum (S$) 2s 

Salaried labor force (in 
thousands) 


Money and Prices 


Money supply 


Indices: (Base Year = 
100 = 1963) 
Retail sales prices 


/A/ = estimates 


present period averages unless 


1979 1980 1981 


928 1,154 1,200 


151 163 176 
4.8 5.74 6.05 


207.5 388.9 
046 2,009 


133.9/A/ 150.6/A/ 





Balance of Payments 


Gold and foreign exchange reserves 
Annual debt service 

External public debt 

Balance of payments 

Balance of trade 

Exports, fob 

U.S. share 

Imports, fob 

U.S. share 


Public Finance 


Curvent revenue 154.2 181.4 206.4 
Current expenditure 170.2 187.5 220.5 


Data source: - Direction Nationale du Plan et de la Statistique 
- Banque Centrale du Mali 
- Centre Malien du Commerce Exterieur 


Calculated on 1979 basis 


SUMMARY 


The Malian economy continued to suffer from the effects of adverse 
weather conditions in 1981 and 1982. Agricultural production in 
both food and export crops declined in 1981 and 1982 below the 
1980 figures. In 1981, Malian exports declined by 14 percent with 
a notable decrease in cotton exports. Imports increased by 16 per- 
cent raising the balance-of-payments deficit in 1981 to $15.2 mil- 
lion in contrast to $11.1 million in 1980. This deficit was due 
in part to a deterioration in the terms of trade as Mali was 
affected by increases in the prices of its major imports. The 
devaluation of the French franc in the summer of 1982, to which 
the Malian franc is tied, contributed to this trend, though 

France remains Mali's major trading partner. 


In the public sector, revenue rose by 13 percent continuing to 
reflect the more effective tax collection procedures instituted 

in 1980. This increase in revenues was, however, offset by higher 
expenditures, mainly for defense, education, infrastructure and 
health. As a consequence, Mali's budget deficit persisted, total- 
ing $14.1 million in 1981. 
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The investment climate for U.S. firms is generally favorable as 
Mali maintains a liberal system of payments and transfers in 
international transactions. Firms cannot expect, however, to 
find a well-organized business or physical infrastructure or 
adequate reserve of skilled personnel. Business transactions 
are conducted in French, and much of the modern monetary sector 
of the economy continues to be dominated by state corporations. 
The Malian government has, however, opened many of these corpo- 
rations to private capital and welcomes foreign partners. It 
has stated its intention to close down the most inefficient 
enterprises. 


Companies considering investing in Mali should look to agro- 
industry and related fields. American technology could make a 
positive contribution in these areas, in which investment is 
encouraged by the Malian government, and realize near-term 
benefits. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Agriculture 


The majority (88 percent) of Mali's approximately 7 million people 
live by traditional subsistence farming. Agriculture and live- 
stock production represent some 35 percent of Mali's gross national 
product and provide the raw materials for the local processing in- 
dustries which dominate the modern industrial sector. Together 
with its Sahelian neighbors, Mali suffered from drought during much 
of the period from 1970 through 1981. As a consequence, agricul- 
tural production fluctuated depending on rainfall patterns. The 
rains in 1981 began late and ended early resulting in a decline 

of production from 1981 levels. This drop occurred despite pro- 
motional efforts by the Malian government aimed at increasing cul- 
tivated areas of profitable crops and expanding mechanization. The 
agricultural campaign of 1982 showed some increase in grain produc- 
tion over that of 1981, but cotton production declined even below 
that of the 1981 level. 


A. Food Crops 


More than a decade ago, Mali lost its traditional role of net 
cereals exporter. Since that time, the achievement of self- 
sufficiency in food production has been a high priority for the 
Malian government. This goal has not been realized in large part 
due to adverse climatic conditions, but also in part due to gov- 
ernment cereals pricing policy which does not provide sufficient 
incentives to the farmers. With multi-donor assistance, the 
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Malian government began a major restructuring of the cereals mar- 
ket in 1981 and raised cereal prices as an incentive to farmers. 

It has also begun preparation of a comprehensive food strategy 
plan, wich international assistance. The government now hopes to 
achieve food self-sufficiency by the year 2000, aided by the spread 
of village cooperatives and the encouragement of private enterprise 
to participate in rural development efforts. 


Mali's major food crops are millet, sorghum, corn, and rice. The 
Malian government estimates that it needs 1,120,000 tons of sorghum, 
millet, and corn for local consumption. In 1980 Mali produced 
1,007,000 tons of sorghum, millet, and corn; in 1981 this produc- 
tion level decreased to 727,000; and in 1982 930,700 tons were pro- 
duced, still making Mali dependent on food imports to compensate 
for the internal shortfall. Rice production, which has been pro- 
moted extensively by the Malian government in recent years, re- 
mained at 165,000 tons in 1981, the same production figures as in 
1980. In 1982 rice production increased to 175,000 tons. The 
shortfall in production of all major food crops had to be made up 
by food imports, both food aid and commercial purchases. 


In 1982, the European Economic Community announced the Pissani 
Plan which selected Mali as one of the three African countries 
which would be assisted in its efforts to reach self-sufficiency 
in food production. This plan should assist local efforts. 


B. Export Crops 


Cotton is Mali's principal export crop. In 1981, 90,000 tons were 
exported of the 110,000 tons produced. This is a decrease from 
1980 when 135,000 tons of cotton were exported of the 151,000 tons 
produced. Cotton earnings totalled 39.6 billion Malian Francs (FM) 
in 1981 and comprised 53 percent of all export earnings. This is 
a decrease from the 46.4 billion FM in 1980. Cotton exports for 
1982 are expected to be the lowest since 1975 as only 96,000 tons 
of cotton has been produced. Cotton production decreased in 1981 
and 1982 because of inadequate rainfall in the southern cotton 
belt where rainfall is usually dependable. The Malian government 
plans to extend the cultivation of cotton to central Mali where 
irrigated areas are now available for crop production and to the 
Bamako area where rainfall has been adequate in recent years. 


Peanuts, once Mali's principal export crop, is gaining importance 
as a result of favorable world market conditions and government 
price controls that encourage peanut farmers. Peanut earnings 
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rose from 2 billion FM in 1980 to 4.9 billion in 1981. Peanut ex- 

ports represented 6 percent of the GNP in 1981. The rural develop- 
ment institution, ODIPAC, whose goal is to stimulate and diversify 

production in the traditional peanut-growing areas, is putting em- 

phasis on mechanization in the traditional groundnut area in west- 

ern Mali. 


Livestock 


In 1981 the cattle population reached 8.5 million head. Exports 
of animals and animal products accounted for 32 percent of total 
export earnings in 1981. The livestock sector continues to pro- 
vide employment to a considerable segment of the population and 
represents 22.4 percent of Mali's gross national product. 


Fishing 


Mali was once an important supplier of dried fish to West Africa. 
Fishing is practiced throughout the country, but it is specially 
important in the Niger River Delta. Total fish production reached 
a level of 98,000 tons in 1981 of which 70,000 tons were consumed 
locally. This small increase over last year may understate the 
true production, since most fisherman operate outside government 
control. Per capita fish consumption rose to 10.5 kg. The gov- 
ernment with its "Operation Peche" at Mopti is making an effort to 
develop the fishing sector and to thereby increase the importance 
of fishing in the national economy. 


Manufacturing, Energy and Mining 


Mali remains one of the poorest and least-developed countries in 
the world. The Malian economy is dominated by agriculture and it 
continues to be highly sensitive to international inflation and 
increases in the price of petroleum products, which together have 
caused a prolonged deterioration in the balance of trade. Industry 
is characterized by: 


1. A dominant state enterprise sector, primarily engaged in 
the transformation of local raw materials of agricultural origin. 
This sector has encountered severe and protracted financial and 
managerial difficulties; and rather than providing relief to the 
deficient state budget, has constituted an added burden. This 
Situation has spurred the Malian government's recent decision to 
invite private sector participation in a number of state enter- 
prises in an attempt to make them financially viable. In addition, 
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an agreement signed with the IMF in May 1982 prohibits the Malian 
Central Bank from continuing to finance deficit operations of these 
institutions. 


2. An embryonic private sector, consisting primarily of small, 
foreign-owned firms, involved in import-substitution, and light 
industry. Most private businessmen in Mali are engaged in retail 
sales rather than industry, a situation explained by the fact that 
it is easier and less costly in Mali's capital-scarce environment 
to import goods for sale than to produce them locally in order to 
meet existing demand. Flowing from this situation has been a steady 
increase in imports and the proliferation of small merchants. 


3. A very weakly developed "mixed" sector of enterprises with 
joint public-private ownership. The new five-year development plan, 
1981-1985, shows a significant shift in emphasis away from wholly 
state-owned enterprises toward mixed enterprises on the part of 
the Malian government. 


These three sectors constitute the backbone of the modern sector of 
the Malian economy. The largest industry within that sector is that 
of cotton textiles, both in employment and in annual sales. Other 
industrial activities involve the production of vegetable oil, 
tobacco, matches, cement, phosphates, and a few additional items. 
The processing of cotton is intended to absorb local production in 
order to satisfy national demand for textiles, but the local mar- 
ket for cloth has not yet been satisfied. To meet this demand, In- 
dustrie Textiles du Mali (ITEMA) and Compagnie Malienne de Textiles 
(COMATEX), the two existing textile factories, have been renovated 
to increase their productive capacity. In 1981 the cotton indus- 
try earned 53 percent of Mali's external revenue. 


Other firms, notable Societe d'Exploitation du Produits d'Arachides 
du Mali (SEPAMA) and Societe d'Exploitation des Produits Oleagineux 
du Mali (SEPOM) are engaged in transforming peanuts into peanut oil, 
soap, and animal feed. In 1981 exports of peanuts and their deriv- 
atives earned 2.2 billion Malian francs. Elsewhere, in the sugar 
refining industry, productive capacity was increased to 21,000 tons 
in 1981 in face of an estimated national demand of 41,000 tons. 

This industry is in the process of expansion. 


In addition to the modern sector, Mali has a thriving artisanal 
sector. Textile weavers and spinners are the major group, but wood- 
workers, metal workers, machinists, and craftsmen in other building 
trades are significant and their numbers are growing. This sector 
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provides an often high-quality product to the local population at 
lower cost than the modern sector. 


In the area of electricity, consumption reached 150.6 million kwh 
in 1981 compared to 124.6 million kwh in 1980. The Selingue Dam 
became operational in 1981 and began to satisfy demand in Bamako 
and neighboring cities as well as in the area's industries. Mali 
plans to construct several large hydroelectric dams at Manantali, 
Tossaye, and Labenzenga in the upcoming years to further extend 
the electrification of the country. 


On the mining front, although Mali has enormous potential (bauxite, 
iron, manganese, lithium, phosphate, and gold), it remains handi- 
capped by its landlocked position and its lack of infrastructure. 
In 1980 the phosphate factory at Bourem started operations although 
only on a trial basis. Production at the Kalana gold mine, whose 
development is being assisted by the USSR, has been delayed due to 
technical difficulties. The Malian government expects the mine to 
produce 1,800 kilograms of gold and 475 kilograms of silver per 
year once operations begin. Exploration for uranium continues in 
the north (region of Gao) under the auspices of the Japanese com- 
pany PNC. Petroleum exploration is being conducted by the French 
Company ELF-Acquitaine and by the American Company ESSO. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The Investment Climate 


A review of current Malian investment regulations indicates that 
the investment climate for U.S. business remains favorable. Exec- 
utive order 76-81, the most recent Code of Investments, offers 
certain incentives, mostly in the form of tax-free privileges for 
5-10 years, to companies prepared to invest in areas of interest 
to the Government of Mali; e.g., food handling and processing 
industries, veterinary products, metallurgical industries, energy 
production, construction, and tourism. Although Mali has abided 
by its investment code, manufacturers are required to offer the 
government a percentage ownership (10-15 percent). Foreign tech- 
nical and managerial personnel may be employed as long as their 
numbers are limited and well defined in the initial agreement. 
This initial agreement is all-important to the new investor in 
Mali. The agreement should cover all possible contingencies, as 
changing an agreement is difficult once it has been approved by 
the government. Mali does not prohibit the importation of goods 
from any country; however, intergovernmental agreements make 
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products from the European Economic Community area more profitable 
because of reverse tariff preferences. To encourage foreign in- 
vestment, the Malian government is revising its already relatively 
liberal investment code which is expected to be published in early 
1983. 


The Malian franc is officially maintained at a fixed rate of 100 
Malian francs equal 1 French franc, which implies a fixed rate for 
the CFA franc of 2 Malian francs equal 1 CFA franc. Transactions 
in non-franc currencies take place at exchange rates based on those 
prevailing in the Paris exchange market. 


Obstacles to Investment 


There are various obstacles to be overcome by any U.S. company 
wishing to invest in Mali: the company will be required to deal 
almost exclusively in French; there is a lack of qualified Malian 
personnel in management and technical fields; Mali's administra- 
tive, industrial, and communications infrastructure is not well 
developed; and service facilities and personnel to keep equipment 
operating are very limited. It should be noted that the pace of 
business in Mali is notably slower than in the United States. 


Current U.S. Investment 
The only significant U.S. direct investments in Mali at present 


are TEXACO, with $1.3 million in marketing and MOBIL oil with 
roughly $1.2 million also in marketing activity. 


Investment Opportunities 


The most promising fields for investment in the near term are in 

agro-industry, meat processing, transportation of meat products, 

and possibly vegetable processing. Other areas of potential are 

mechanical tools, spare parts, and hardware. These fields repre- 
sent opportunities for American technology to be used quickly and 
effectively. Over the longer term, investment possibilities in- 

Clude fertilizer production, mining and mineral processing indus- 
tries, and fresh water fish production, 
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